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NOTICE. 


*,* It is requested that no advertisement or subscription 
accounts be paid to any person whatever, except to Mr. Purkess, 
the publisher, 60, Dean Street, Soho—unless the receipt of 
Mr. J. W. Davison, the editor, be tendered, in return for the 
amount demanded. No other receipt is either valid or neces- 
sary. Accounts paid elsewhere, without the editor’s receipt, 
will be liable to be redemanded. 

*,* It is also requested that for the future all post-office 
orders be made out in favor of Mr. J. W. Davison, and that 
all letters be addressed to him, at the pominen, instead of, as 
hitherto, to Mr. Purkess. 

*,* Any subscribers in town or country who have not received 
the whole of their numbers since the commencement of this 
volume, will perhaps be kind enough to address a letter to Mr. 
J. W. Davison, stating the particular numbers missing, which 
shall be sent immediately. 

*,* Town subscribers are informed that Mr. Frederick Bird 
is the only authorised coLLecTor for the * Musical World,” 
and that subscriptions may be paid to him, for which he will 
tender Mr. Davison’s receipt. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We hate talking about money matters, but the serious 
expenses of the Musica, WorLD, in its present enlarged 
form, compel us, against our will, to remind our kind Sub- 
scribers of a rule IMPERATIVE tn the conduct of periodical 
publications—viz. that all subscriptions, quarterly, half-yearly, 
annually, or otherwise, MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 
We must therefore request, most respectfully, though earn- 
estly, that all the last quarter’s subscriptions be paid up, with 
the addition of A QUARTER’S SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE, to 
June, 1845,—without which, studious as we would be not to 
disoblige, we must positively decline sending the future num- 
bers. This is addressed to such of our subscribers in town 
and country as—unwittingly we are sure—have neglected 
to remit their subscriptions regularly. To the great majority 
of owr excellent friends, who have been most punctual, we 
take this opportunity of tendering our thanks. 

*," Several subscribers who write to us that they have 
paid up to Xmas. last, and up to Lady-Day, 1845, are 
respectfully informed that A QUARTER IN ADVANCE up to 
June, 1845, is now due; and, if they wish to continue their 
subscription to the Musicat Wor p, it must be transmitted 
forthwith. 
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ject MUSICALE, AT MR. J. W. DAVISON’S. 


Mr. J. W. Davison gave his first artist-meeting, last 
week, at his apartments in Berners Street. There were up- 
wards of seventy persons present, among whom were Mon- 
sieur Vieuxtemps, Signor Sivori, Monsieur Sainton, Herr 
Leopold de Meyer, Mr. Osborne (from Paris), Mr. W. V. 
Wallace, Monsieur Rousselot, Herr Drechsler (from Edin- 
burgh), Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, Herr Meyer, Mr. W. H. 
Holmes, Mr. W. Dorrell, Herr Godefroid (from Brussels), 
Mr. W. M. Rooke, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Herr Spefanowski, 
Herr Miihlenfeldt, Mr. Ella, Mr. Oury, Herr Praeger, 
Signor Inchindi, Mr. Wessel, Professor Merlet, Monsieur 
Roche, Mr. French Flowers, Mr. Henry Lincoln, Mr. Morris 
Barnett, Mr. Albert Smith, Mr. C. Rosenberg, Mr. C. Ken- 
ney, Mr. Desmond Ryan, Mr. Leslie, Mr. H. Leslie, Dr. Jay, 
Mr. Elmore, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Henry Lunn, Mr. Young 
Mitchell, Mr. Fahey, Herr Goffrie, Mr. C. White, Mr. Land, 
Mr. H. Wylde, Mr. J. Wylde, &c. &c., besides many amateurs, 
painters, and literati. The following programme of instru- 
mental chamber music was performed :— 


Part £. 


Trio, (No. 1) Pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Mr. 
W. Dorrell, M. Sainton, and Herr Drechsler .... 

Sonata IN E Frat, Clarionet and apne Herr 
Meyer and Mr. W. V. Wallace . eccccccese 

TARANTELLA, Pianoforte, Mr. W. H. iwi: 

Arr varie, Violoncello and pianoforte, Herr Drech- 
sler and Mr. J. W. Davison ......+. 

Trio (No. 3), Pianoforte, violin, and prtaneneg 
Mr. Osborne, Sig. Sivori, and M. Rousselot .. 

Fantasia, (L’Elisir Pet ey weacn tor Herr Sl 
pold de Meyer .. 


MAcFARREN. 


WEBER. 
J. W. Davison. 


MENDELSSOHN. 


OsBoRNE. 


L. pE Meyer. 


part i 


Tr10, Pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Mr. W. S. 
Bennett, M. Vieuxtemps, and Herr Rousselot.... 
Norrurno, Violin and pianoforte, M. Sainton and 

Mr. W. H. Holmes ...... 
Duet, Violin and viola, Sig. 
temps.. 
Norrurno IN xD yuan, , followed by Za Marche Maro- 
caine, Herr Leopold de Meyer ....+- 


W. S. Bennert. 


dadbe veces DussEx. 
Sivori as M Vieux- 
SPour. 


L. pE Meyer. 


eeeeereeee 


The performance of such distinguished artists needs no 
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criticism. They all played evidently con amore, and the 
result was a musical treat of almost unprecedented excellence. 


After the execution of his second morceau, at the general 
request of the company, Herr Leopold de Meyer resumed his 
seat at the pianoforte, and performed the celebrated Marche 
ad Isly. 








MENDELSSOHN’S ST. PAUL. 


This oratorio—the only one that has proceeded from Men- 
delssohn’s pen, and certainly the greatest of modern times— was 
first produced at the Rhenish triennial festival, held at Dussel- 
dorf, in May, 1836. Its success was unequivocal. We can 
ourselves testify to the enthusiasm which it created, having 
been present at the performance and at all the preceding full 
rehearsals. St. Paul put the seal upon the fiat which pro- 
nounced Mendelssohn the most exalted living composer. It is 
a noble work, combining the severer characteristics of the 
masterpieces of Handel, with the florid harmony and picturesque 
instrumentation of the present age. The text is chiefly bor- 
rowed from scripture; the incidents are to be found in the 
“Acts of the Apostles.” The oratorio involves the martyrdom 
of St. Stephen—the persecution of the Christians—the invete- 
rate enmity of Saul—his miraculous conversion to Christianity 
—his subsequent preaching the doctrines of our Saviour to the 
Jews and Heathens—his healing of the sick—the persecutions 
he suffers in his turn—and finally his convocation of the elders 
of the church, when he takes leave of them to meet certain 
death at Jerusalem. The story is not dramatic, but the inci- 
dents are sufficiently varied to admit of considerable scope for 
the genius of a composer whose aim is the highest point in art. 
Such is Mendelssohn, and he has given us not only the best 
and most complete oratorio since the days of Handel, but a 
work which dives into the depths of the human heart. 

The overture is in two movements—an andante con moto in 
A major, founded on a corale, the melody of which is by Luther, 
and a fugued movement, moderato in A minor, concluding in 
the major. The corale is finely harmonised after the best 
manner of the old composers—the fugue, masterly and clear, is 
founded on a quaint motive of four bars, and introduces the 
corale as a counter-subject with good effect. The coda, with 
its rush of semiquavers accompanying the brass instruments 
while playing the corale fortissimo, is truly magnificent. There 
are one or two points in this overture that recal the prelude to 
Handel's Messiah, but on the whole it is the most complete 
oratorio-overture extant. The introductory choral hymn of the 
Christians, a noble and energetic movement in A major, leads 
to a corale in E, “ To God on high,” a kind of psalm tune de- 
liciously harmonised in four complete parts, accompanied by 
full orchestra. A recitative for the soprano leads to a duettino 
for two basses in E minor, full of quaint canonic imitations. 
The false witnesses accuse Stephen of blasphemy and stir up 
the Jews against him. The indignation of the Jews is well 
depicted in a bold chorus in D major, replete with elaborate 
counterpoint. Stephen defends himself before the counsel—his 
address is conveyed in a splendid accompanied recitative. In 
vain he pleads the cause of Jesus—he is condemned. A short 
chorus of the Hebrews, in D minor, “ Take him away,” fol- 
lowed by a recitative in which Stephen, persisting in his faith, 
declares that he sees the heavens open—“And the son of man 
sitting at the right hand of God”—leads to a soprano solo, in 








B flat, “Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets ””—which 
proceeds, we suppose, from some compassionate woman among 
the people. This, one of the gems of the oratorio, is enriched 
by a novel and charming accompaniment of the wood instru- 
ments in triplets, involving harmonies peculiarly the property 
of Mendelssohn. The pleading of the woman is useless —the 
multitude, blinded by sophistry and bigotry, cry out for Ste- 
phen’s death and pitilessly stone him. “ Stone him to death,” 
a chorus of Hebrews, in C minor, is, though short, one of the 
finest things in the whole work. In this Mendelssohn displays 
at once the accomplished musician and dramatic genius. The 
effect is terribly impressive. An exquisitely pathetic recita- 
tive for the tenor, in A flat, describing the sublime resignation 
of Stephen’s death, is followed by a corale in F minor, “To 
thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit,” likewise a psalm tune, or tri- 
ple chant, harmonised in four parts in masterly fashion. 
Nothing can be more grand and solemn than these corales, 
which form one of the staple features of St. Paul. The part 
writing of Mendelssohn is admirably complete, and his orches- 
tra adds to, instead of subtracting from, the simplicity of the 
effect. There are few modern harmonies introduced, but 
where they appear their presence is fully warranted by the ex- 
pression intended to be conveyed. After Stephen is buried, a 
laudatory hymn in his praise, ‘‘Happy are they who have 
endured,” is felicitously introduced. The music of this, a 
chorus in E flat, accompanied by an undulating and graceful 
figure of semiquavers for the violins, is beyond expression 
beautiful. The melody is purity itself, and the orchestra is 
ingeniously led to embellish and enrich it. Saul now makes 
havoc of the church and persecutes the disciples. He reproaches 
them with the sin of blasphemy, and gives vent to his indigna- 
tion against them in a magnificent air (for the bass), in B 
minor, “ Consume them all!” The points in this, where the 
voice and basses sing in unison, are finely energetic. The 
subject is bold and angry, the accompaniment agitated and 
restless—the whole development of the song admirably paints 
the troubled state of mind in which Saul is supposed to be 
whilst singing it—tossed as he is upon the sea of error and 
mistaken enthusiasm. Saul now journeys towards Damascus. 
A recitative, allotted to the contralto, alluding to his departure, 
conducts to a delicious aria in G major, also for contralto— 
“ The Lord is mindful of his own ”—embodying a prophetic 
hint that Saul will be eventually turned from the path of error 
and brought to the knowledge of the true God. ‘The religious 
calm of this heavenly melody is best adapted to the contralto 
voice —its simplicity is, moreover, one of its greatest charms. 
It breaks off in the dominant, and gives way to a recitative 
describing the miraculous light that appears to Saul on his 
journey to Damascus. A voice from heaven addresses Saul 
in the well known words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” The sequel is known to all our readers—Saul’s conver- 
sion to the service of the Lord. The music to this is a chorus 
for sopranos and altos interrupted by the interrogatory excla- 
mations of Saul. The effect is unearthly, and proves Mendel- 
ssohn to be a composer of transcendant imagination. The 
harmonies and orchestration are wonderfully original — the 
female voices and accompaniment of wind instruments are 
happily adapted, by the transparent effect arising from their 
combination, to represent the heavenly oracle which speaks to 
Saul and saves him from ruin. A chorus in D, “ Rise up 
and shine on all,” an admonition to Saul to go and preach to 
the unenlightened nations, is one of the most lengthened efforts in 
the oratorio. It is written in the loftiest and grandest style, and 
embodies an elaborate and masterly fugue—one of the rare 
instances, indeed, where Mendelssohn has introduced the fugue 
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in his work—but quite enough, however, to establish his pre- 
tensions as a thorough master of that noble department of 
musical composition. The corale, “ Sleepers awake,” in the 
same key, involves a new and happy use of the brass instru- 
ments, which respond to every four bars of the chant, with a 
grand and imposing effect. This is perhaps the finest of all 
the corales in St. Paul; albeit the melody bears a slight re- 
semblance to the well known tune of “ Luther’s Hymn.” 
Saul is convinced, converted, and repents. His contrition gives 
occasion for a bass song, in B minor, “O Lord, have mercy 
upon me,” one of the most pathetic compositions in all music. 
Mendelssohn has here developed his genius to the utmost, and 
we doubt much if that musician ever existed who could better 
have set this song. One of the finest points in it is the recita- 
tive, depicting the vows of Saul to the service of the Lord— 
his manifold promises of zeal and activity—and finally, his 
burst of enthusiastic petition, “ Then open thow my lips, O 
Lord! and my mouth shall show forth thy praise ;” than 
which we know nothing nobler or more impressive. Then, 
again, how exquisitely does the original subject, with its world 
of tenderness and contrition, return! The Lord commands 
Ananias to seek Saul, who is now his chosen servant. A bass 
solo and chorus, in A minor, “I praise thee, O God”—the 
latter, a kind of serious barcarole movement—is very lovely. 
Here the stylo antico is dropped altogether, and the composer 
revels in the piquancy and exuberance of his own peculiar and 
exquisite harmonic treatment. Saul is cured of the blindness 
with which he had been afflicted since the miraculous con- 
version, by Ananias. A fine trait of instrumentation is here 
introduced by Mendelssohn, on the words “ And there fell 
from his eyes as though it were scales.” Saul commences his 
apostleship—preaches Jesus to the Jews—and offers up thanks- 
givings to God in the synagogue. The first part of the 
oratorio concludes with a grand chorus in F major, “ O great 
is the depth,” a glorification to God, introducing several 
fughettas, but no regular fugue ;—a superb pedal point, in 
which the subject and counter-subject are finely brought to- 
gether, occurs near the end. 


The second part opens with a grand chorus in B flat, “ The 
nations are now the Lord’s,” the longest and finest piece in the 
oratorio. The introduction, a short movement, grave and 
solemn, displays some noble harmonies; the fugue involving 
an elaborate and masterly treatment of two striking subjects, 
with florid accompaniment, is another triumphant proof of 
Mendelssohn's profound knowledge of his art. After a short 
recitative—a flowing duet, in G major, for tenor and bass— 
“We are ambassadors in the name of Christ”—conducts to 
another barcarole chorus in the same key—“ How lovely are 
the messengers”— 6-8 time, the melody of which is of dove- 
like simplicity, and the harmonies luscious and exuberant— 
nothing more absolutely and exclusively Mendelssohn occurs 
in the whole work; it is as though one of his eloquent liede 
ohne wérte had been scored by himself for choir and orchestra. 
A short recitative brings us to a graceful, but not otherwise 
remarkable, aria, in F major, for the soprano—“ I will sing of 
thy great mercies” —which gives way to a chorus of the Jews, 
“ Thus saith the Lord,” in D minor, conveying their discontent 
at the preachers of the new doctrine. The Jews lay wait for 
Paul and conspire to kill him, which gives occasion for another 
characteristic and striking chorus in G minor—*“ Is this he?” 
—again, in barcarole measure—which is followed by a corale 
in G minor—* O thou, the true and only light”— harmonized 
in four parts, and accompanied with exquisite ingenuity and 
beauty. 





Paul continues his preaching, in spite of the denunciations of 
the Jews—he cures a lame man ; and the deluded multitude, who 
deaf to the words of wisdom, are alive to the effects of miracles, 
proclaim Paul and Barnabas gods — offering them worship and 
incense. All this is exquisitely conceived by Mendelssohn. 
A duet in E major—a chorus in C, “The. gods have 
descended”—and another in A, “ Be gracious, ye immortals” 
—the last named a melody in 3, 4, time of transcendant love- 
liness, varied by an ingenious and charming accompaniment for 
flute obligato—are all worthy especial mention. The apostles, 
vexed at the blind idolatry of the multitude, reproach them and 
explain what God really is, and how unworthy they are them- 
selves to be compared with him. An air for the bass in two 
parts, in A major and D minor, conducts to a fine chorus, in 
the latter key, written in long notes, in strict style, and deve- 
loping some grand and primitive harmony. The Jews, again 
enraged, menace the apostles with death, and in a highly 
wrought dramatic chorus in A minor, “ This is Jehovah’s 
temple,” a passage from the chorus in the first part, “ Stone 
him to death,” is introduced with great felicity. A charming 
air in C, for the tenor, “ Be thou faithful,” with violoncelio 
obligato accompaniment, somewhat in the manner of Mozart— 
several recitatives—two short choruses in A minor and A flat, 
embodying progressive stages of the development of the story, 
must be passed with a word in commendation of their beauty 
and effect. The final chorus, in D major, “ Not only unto 
him,” though less severe than one or two of those we have 
mentioned, is perhaps as original and striking as any of them. 


On reviewing St. Paul, we find it only inferior to the 
masterpieces of Handel, inasmuch as it is less elaborate. The 
Messiah and the Israel abound in ingenious fugues. Of these 
Mendelssohn is sparing — not certainly from inability to com- 
pose them, but, as we should guess, from unwillingness to 
compete with the most wonderful contrapuntist that ever 
existed. Avoiding useless redundancy, it is enough to repeat, 
in Mendelssohn’s honor, the undoubted fact that he has sur- 
passed every composer of oratorios since the days of the 
most exalted of them all—the immortal Handel.* 


On Monday evening, Her Majesty and Prince Albert at- 
tended a performance of St. Paul, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, when Exeter Hall was crowded in every part. The 
vocalists were Misses Birch and Dolby, Herr Staudig], Messrs. 
Manvers, Kench, and Novello. The interpretation was on the 
whole most praiseworthy. Herr Staudig] sang magnificently 
—his “ Lord have mercy” was a fine display of pathos and 
artistic feeling. Miss Dolby gave “ The Lord is mindful,” 
with exquisite purity of intonation and faultless simplicity of 
expression. Miss Birch sang nobly —her fine voice telling 
with marvellous effect in the recitatives. Mr. Manvers accom- 
plished his laborious task most creditably. The other vocalists, 
in what little they had to do, were well deserving praise. The 
band and chorus, considering the short time they had to get up 
so elaborate a work, did infinite credit to the training of Mr. 
Surman, their excellent conductor. The national anthem was 
perfermed on the entrance of Her Majesty and the Prince, who 
were vociferously cheered by the company. No encores or ap- 
plause was allowed. The Hall presented a most animated and 
brilliant appearance, the occupants of the gallery and reserved 
seats being in full dress. We trust that St. Paul will be 
shortly repeated. Handel’s Athaliah is to be the next per- 
formance. J. W. D. 





* It is not unworthy of note that St. Paul was composed at the early 
age of twenty-five! 
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VERSIFYING. 


No. I. 


We have for some time past diversified our pages with several 
poetical lucubrations, in the shape of lines for music, &c., some 
from well known hands, others from certain of our subscribers, 
less known but not less deserving. Since we have adopted 
this plan, we have been deluged with communications from 
persons bitten with the cacoethes of versifying. We cannot 
possibly find room for all—and indeed, some of them are of so 
singular a character that we can hardly regard them as any 
thing but pleasant jests aimed at the prevalent nonsense-verse 
of the day—to which, we conclude, our tronical correspondents 
consider we have not altogether closed our columns. Among 
the most facetious of these satirical sallies we select the follow- 
ing, which came to us accompanied by a note couched in the 
terms below :— 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

I shall esteem it a favor if you will put these lines in your next num- 
ber of the “ Musical World,” to oblige your obedient servant, 

A SuBscRIBER. 

Now for the versicles, which we boldly pronounce unparalleled 
in poetic annals :— 

There was a time when once we loved, 
Nor deem’d each other cruel, 


But now that those days are past 
When we sincerely loved ! 


We used to take those evening walks 
Which now we never can—and why ? 
Because your affection is from me gone, 
To wed another man ! 


Oh! may you live and long enjoy 
The blessings of this life, 

Altho’ my heart you have nearly broke 
With such unfeeling strife / 


Next week we shall give another specimen. 








LISZT THE CONCERTIST.* 
BY J. L——Y. 


“ Feelings—must be felt.” 


The great German historian, John Miiller, has said, that on 
his outset in life two paths presented themselves to his imagi- 
nation—“to perform deeds worthy of being recorded, or to 
record deeds never to be forgotten.” If any one be in need of 
such records, it is the performing musician, whose exertions 
die away, and leave no trace, save in the recollection of those 
comparatively few, who have heard and appreciated him. And 
thus, we must observe, that the tones of a Paganini or a Cata- 
lani have perhaps not been recorded or reviewed in the manner 
they deserved. After all, there were only three persons who 
could be supposed adequate to that task—Goethe, Chateau- 
briand, and Byron. The first did not, in fact he could not 
do so, because he possessed no deep religious, and consequently 
no musical feelings; the feelings of the second, border after 
all, too much upon cant; and Byron had so much to occupy 
him of a different nature, that we cannot blame him for not 
having done every thing. 





* As Mr. Liszt's arrival in London is anticipated this season, we think 
that the following fragment from our “ Popularization of Music” will be 
acceptable to the readers of the “ Musical World.” 





Having mentioned the name of Paganini, we ask ourselves 
repeatedly, how a man so devoid of all superiority, as far as 
personal or social relations are concerned, could ever produce 
tones of such high and inimitable a stamp; but we have been 
lately able to solve this question, and we now do not ask our- 
selves how Paganini could produce such tones, but rather how 
it comes that there be not more who reach the same degree of 
excellence. Has not Paganini, like others of his countrymen, 
nay, every one of us, passed, when a child, many of his morn- 
ings and evenings amidst the grandeur and sweetness of vernal 
scenery ? Have we never, when rambling over hill and dale, 
been surprised, by the pealing of an outbreaking hurricane? 
Have we never observed those heavenly flashes descend from 
the skies, to be buried as it were in the bosom of the earth ?— 
And then come the musing and glowing of early and first love 
and sympathy, the breast-expanding feelings of ambition, fame, 
and immortality; and all these sentiments convey, and are im- 
pressed with, certain strains of melody and music—ethereal 
strains, felt less or more by every one, and how much then by 
the well-organized, the gifted, the talented! And of such 
there are many—though oft-times scathed and destroyed by 
those hundreds and thousands of agencies which act upon and 
mould the human mind. And with this crowd of well-organized 
human beings, and this boundless sphere of nature around us, 
speaking and preaching as it were with a thousand tongues, 
why ask ourselves, how a man like Paganini could express 
such tones? He has done so—we forget his foibles and faults 
—and wish that some of his grateful contemporaries may erect 
him a monument, worthy after all of his name. 


“ Posteritati narratus et traditus, superstes erit.”—Tacitvus. 


Amongst the crowd—we ought rather to say, above the 
crowd of virtuosi, which, at the present time, are like mush- 
rooms, produced and forced as it were artificially, Francois 
Liszt stands pre-eminent, far pre-eminent—and it has been his 
lot to acquire, at a comparatively young age, a stable and well- 
deserved European celebrity. His first childish play was list- 
ened to by Beethoven, which moments seem to have acted 
upon him like incantation—never to be forgotten, indelibly. 
And Liszt has paid the debt thus incurred—not only in mere 
words or sentiments, he paid it by a contribution (£200) to- 
wards the monument of his master, which equals or surpasses 
the sums given by sovereigns on such occasions. But why 
should we consider generosity or gratitude confined to any 
class or set of men—whilst it is rather the attribute of every 
well-organized human being, aye, even of animals. 

After having passed several years in the solitudes of Bra- 
zilian and Polynesian forests—solitudes though, yet replete 
with tone and harmony of a higher order—wwe arrived at Lon- 
don. We had fled Europe in disgust, but Europe had rushed 
on, had progressed towards a new social era. The last virtu- 
oso we had heard at our departure was Paganini—the tones of 
Liszt were the first (at least of that kind) which greeted our 
return. It is difficult in a performance like that of Liszt's, 
to look much at, or to adhere to, the sequel of certain pro- 
grammes, and we will characterize rather the whole than 
descend into the minutiz of details. Still, we knew the strains 
of Guillaume Tell (the first piece we heard of Liszt's) so well, 
that they could not have escaped our particular notice. Every 
thing has and cannot but have its beginning, and so this over- 
ture is in most of his concerts a slight preface and opening of 
what has to follow. Exorbitant as our idea of Liszt had been, 
we said first to ourselves, that his playing might not realize our 
expectation ; but as Rossini’s overture implies itself a storm, so 
through that (what appeared to us) slender performance, the 
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vibrations of an orcano of feeling, some bright flashes of light- 
ning, faint glares of a gigantic luminary, began to pierce. 
Liszt, as a matter of course, intends to preface his recitals by 
a performance of minor importance—in fact, just the same as 
the sun in his periodical appearance does not burst suddenly on 
our sight, but is preceded by a crepuscule—so every regulated 
human feeling cannot appear at once at its highest pitch, but 
being preceded by some of a less pronounced character. 

But every succeeding piece assumed with Liszt a more pro- 
nounced character, and more exhibited the cloven foot, as it 
were, of Genius. What Bizarrérie is their in the recital on 
the “ Zarentella!” What humour, caprice, intricacy, and 
impassionateness, and fire and glowing—all, however, super- 
fused by the higher principle of rule, order, and system. 
The “ Fantasias” of the artist’s own composition finally, first 
show Liszt in all his greatness and richness—a Croesus in 
ideas and thought, not higgling out and doling out his gifts 
beggarlike, scanty, and forcedly, but pouring them out richly, 
superabundantly, liberally, and unasked-for, as it were—like 
the treasure of a prince in mind, who, after he-has given, as it 
seemed, every thing, has remained as rich as before, inexhaust- 
able as nature; profuse, boundless as the waters of Okeanos 
of old. What sensible audience could receive silently, unmind- 
fully, and ungratefully the gifts of such prodigal liberality ? 
None ever could. Conjointedly, therefore, with Liszt’s exer- 
tions, or rather outpourings of mind, goes on the applause, 
nay, the enthusiastic cheers of the audience—electrified not 
unrarely, often moved, never unmoved. Who can find words 
adequate to such a composition, to such discharges as it were 
of sounds. Strange composition, strange and mysterious, 
breathing a novel sort of mind, a novel sort of the mind of 
man! We ask ourselves —what right has that man to lead us 
at times, as it were, in the midst of a charge of cavalry, on the 
very battle-fields of Marston Moor—what right has he thus 
to saw an emeiite, a revolution of feelings in our breast? We 
came, we say, to seek pleasure, amusement—and he breaks us 
up to the very core of our soul, and up-harrows the very sub- 
soil and fundaments of our mind? But Genius does not care 
what he does, he puts forth his creation, and they may act or 
operate as they will. 

We have pronounced in the foregoing lines words of a tur- 
hulent, frightful meaning, and it might appear as if Liszt’s 
tones were particularly or exclusively dwelling in the regions 
of commotion and exorbitance. It is, however, no such 
thing. Throughout the passages of a most stirring character, 
winds, like a heavenly garland, the connecting link of delicate 
and gentle feeling; above this uproar and pealing of tones, 
dwells a light of a soothing nature, and all that apparent con- 
fusion, mixture, and deluge of tones is governed by a higher 
and sublimer rule and system. And thus, like in the jarring 
and clacking of present times and creeds—in these tones also, 
the beam of a higher reconciliation, of a coming regeneration, 
soar above actual chaos. Our feelings have been unripped, 
torn, and decomposed as it were; but it is not disorganization 
which follows, but reconstruction, regeneration / 

But whilst grappling with the artist, we see we have (again) 
taken hold of the world. We have to adda few words more on 
this artist’s playing. We have characterized it hitherto in its ex- 
uberance, in its thunders, gusts, and noise—noise, oft-times like 
that of some gigantic animal knocking at the walls of a rock- 
cavern of the primeval world; but Liszt is not circumscribed 
within that. Hark at the whispering of his pianissimo, the deep- 
felt tremulation of his subdued tones, And then again his 
piano-passages, which roll on like pearls unstringed by a 





gentle hand from a thread of gold. And then his at times 
flying over the keys of the piano—zephyr-like, etherial—all of 
the same superior stamp—every inch an artist, an enthusiast, 
a dreamer ! 

Reluctantly as we heard the tones of his farewell play dis- 
persing in the air, we said to ourselves,—“ Such men the 
world pays, at times—still, it never comprehends them.” 








SAusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“« Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. XXII. 
MODERN OPERATIC POETS. 


The natural modulation of the voice forms even the commonest 
sentence into a series of sounds agreeable to the ear; and the rythm, 
which is preserved in all versification, renders every poem in itself a 
musical composition. Vocal music being, therefore, only a more foreible 
and exaggerated mode of expressing words, it follows that our finest 
operatic singers should, in truth, be first-rate orators; and that an opera 
should, independently of its musical attraction, be an exquisite dramatic 
poem. ° 

In the present day, however, this mode of viewing operatic works is 
considered to be thoroughly antiquated. Milton’s Masque of Comus, for 
instance, might have been all very well for a composer to exercise his 
talents upon in those days, when both poetry and music were intended 
to live; but we have now very different ideas upon the subject: “ A 
short life, and a merry one,” is the motto of our modern operatic writers ; 
and it would, therefore, be the height of absurdity to allow the poetry to 
possess more vitality than the music: it would be like one of the 
Siamese twins dying, and compelling the other to drag about his body 
during his lifetime.— 

“ Music married to immortal verse,” 


is one of those pretty little lines which we have been accustomed to quote 
from childhood ; but, like many other pretty little lines, it is seldom, in- 
deed, that we see it really acted upon. True it is that vocal music is 
always compelled to an union with some kind of verse ; but, in nine 
cases out of ten, they appear to have come together by the merest acci- 
dent: knowing nothing of each other until after marriage, it is not long 
before the unfitness of the match becomes apparent to all; perpetual 
disagreements take place, and they thus become a laughing stock, even 
to their best friends; a divorce, however, is a matter not easily ob- 
tained ; and, relying upon this fact, the artful designers of the union 
force them to a miserable cat and dog sort of life, until death puts an end 
to their sufferings, and they are speedily forgotten. 

But we could bear these many ridiculous exhibitions with better grace, 
if it were evident that any benefit were derived from their example. 
Unfortunately, however, this is far from the case; and, from the mere 
apathy of the public, it is much to be feared that the evil will continue 
to increase. 

The'libretto of an opera is now usually purchased instead of a jest- 
bovk; it is something to laugh over between the acts—a refreshing re- 
laxation from the opera at night, and a mirthful companion to the 
breakfast-table in the morning. It seldom occurs that there is really one 
line of poetry throughout the entire composition ; and, if the author do 
not, therefore, charm you by the amount of his intellect, he will, at least, 
astonish you by the extent of his impudence. > 

The plot of the modern “ Grand opera” seldom perplexes the audience, 
as scarcely any body pays the slightest attention to it: it is an under- 
stood thing that the principal characters are to be surrounded by diffi- 
culties which must prevent the happy marriage of the two lovers, until 
they have sung out all their music; but, how these difficulties arise, few 
persons ever take the trouble to inquire. This is a great point gained by the 
author of the libretto, as by taking care that the audience shall never 
take the slightest interest in any one of his characters, he is enabled to 
put them into dungeons, take them out again, bring them on in boats, or 
crown them as Kings or Queens of any place he pleases, without the 
slightest fear of being questioned about the matter at all. As these are 
all fine dramatic situations, too, he has several good opportunities of in- 
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troducing his usual bits about the * dungeon’s glooms,” the “ ocean 
wave,” and other cut and dried specimens of modern versification. The 
vocalists in these compositions, by their invariable custom of singing the 
notes of the composer, and disguising the words of the poet, have, there- 
fore, studied the best manner of fully carrying out the intentions of 
both; and to this fact is, no doubt, to be attributed the gradual rise of 
this school of operatic singers. 

As so little depends upon the merits of the libretto, and so much upon 
the merits of thé music, it is also asual to attempt some “ extraordinary 
effects” in the scenic department, in order tv lighten the task of the com- 
poser, who would otherwise be unable to get ready his three long acts of 
music in six weeks or two months. Thus, by the aid of a great deal of 
brass, a march may be contrived to last about twenty minutes, and you 
may throw dust into the eyes of the audience, whilst you deafen them 
with a mass of sound — the supernumeraries, in the mean time, taking 
the place of the vocalists, and the machinist sharing the honors with the 
composer. To bolster up the production, too, by every possible means, 
the doors should be opened a quarter of an hour earlier, the box office 
remain open an hour later, and (if it be not a backward Spring, and 
flowers too expensive) wreaths should be got ready for the principal 
vocalists at the fall of the curtain. 

By these few observations, it will be seen how easy it is to obtain a 
reputation as a libretto writer. It is only necessary that the composer 
of the music, and the author of the words, should be occasionally 
together, and, by a little cutting and contriving, a very superior article 
may be turned out of hand. Should any aspiring young man, at this mo- 
ment, seriously turn his attention to this line of business, let him go to the 
music sellers the morning after the production of an opera, and read the 
published list of pieces contained in it: the plot will be at once before 
him, and—they are all alike. For instance— 


THE NEW GRAND OPERA OF 
THE BANDIT CHIEF; 
Now performing, with the most brilliant success, at the Theatre Royal ——. 
ACT I. 


Fill the cup with rosy wine! 
Farewell, my mother dear. 
When we plough the ocean main. 
Ruthless tyrant, stay thy hand. 
Oh horror! 

She’s gone, and I’m alone! 

The girls so tease and worry me. 


Chorus .... 
Air .ccccoce 
ee 
Chorus 
a ee 
Te 
Buffo song .. 


Canone Fly in pursuit! 
and 
Grand Finale. } Vengeance on the Bandit Chief ! 


ACT II. 


Ah me, though doomed from thee to sever. 
Away! I defy thee. 
I was not always thus. 


Al? scsi niess 

Dast 40 s0-v 

Recitative 
and 

Alt. ciisetee 

Brio v0 vee 08 


5 
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Here is a very nice little plot, which, having the great advantage of 
extreme elasticity, may be stretched to the greatest conceivable extent, 
or compressed into the smallest possible compass, without the slightest 
detriment to the story. 

Music is now advancing with rapid strides, and there is every indica- 
tion of first rate genius most unceremoniously stepping in to the places 
so long occupied by the fashionable insipid class of which I have been 
speaking. When this occurs in the musical department, there can be 
little doubt that the poetry of our operas will, for the sake of experiment, 
be written by & poet; and, if the experiment should succeed, the days of 
our mere versifiers are numbered. Let me, therefore, strongly recom- 
mend all those who have adopted this mode of life, not to rely too 
securely upon the continuance of patronage, bat to look out for some 
honest and profitable employment, to protect them from the dangerous 
inroads of the true poets, who, by pouring their insidious verses into the 
public ear, may succeed in exposing the shallow pretensions of the 
would-be authors, and, eventually, in destroying their hopes and pros- 
pects for ever. 


When I was a rosy child. 
This is the spot. 


Chorus...... His blood be upon him! 
esa ng Hark what noise steals on mine ear ? 
a 


AME iccvsons 
Duets. is. 
Finale ...... 


Oft, when the sky is cloudy. 
Do I clasp that form once more? 
Boundless joy now reigns supreme. 








@riginal Correspondence. 


ON MODERN SINGING AND INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMANCES, 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
My dear Sir,— 

It is much to be lamented that the most beautiful voices of those who 
grace our concerts, perceptibly become, neither fresher nor more 
vigorous, but rather thinner or rougher from one season to another; 
nor can it be wondered at. 

From a desire to do their best to please the public, who, unfortunately, 
are too apt to admire either a loud or a flexible voice, to a refined inter- 
preter of classical compositions, vocalists are obliged to do violence to 
their noble voices and better judgments, in order to shew off a power 
which, under ordinary circumstances, must sooner or later be denied 
them, 

When we, in a concert room, hear our best singers forcing their ad- 
mirable voices beyond their natural strength, with what regret ought we 
to look on and mark the unkind exertion they are constrained to use, in 
order to get a round of applausé. 

The result of all those astonishing feats is only remarkable to those 
who are unable to appreciate the more valuable matters of a composition, 

It is, therefore, very difficult to judge of the degrees of intelligence 
and refinement of an audience; for in nothing is it more perceptible, 
than the weight which it attaches to points of mere execution. The 
most musical of our aristocracy are now too well accustomed to hear 
wonder, to be any longer so much astonished with them; their taste has 
become refined; they see that the modern wonders of the day may be 
executed even by shallow musicians, and they have learned that no 
true artist bends to such very acquirable artifices. 

It is to be hoped, then, that all classes of society will likewise learn 
this truth, and instead of applauding what is wonderful, will discover 
what is genuine and really meritorious. 

The greatest proof of the capasity of a vocalist is shewn in performing 
the works of the great masters with delicacy, rapture, and fidelity. 
Many who can do modern wonders, would find it more difficult to please 
enlightened audiences in classic music, than to excite their astonishment 
by eccentric displays. If, for instance, Mozart's vocal compositions 
(which are still new, from the circumstance of many of them never hav- 
ing been heard in England) fail to delight an intelligent audience, it is 
not Mozart's fault. It is ten thousand times more difficult to sing his 
melodies than all the music of the Italians, however difficult they may 
appear. If, then, instead of destroying the many splendid voices now 
amongst us, the public generally would encourage a truly musical school 
of singing, they would not only delight themselves, but they would 
preserve the lovely voices of the ladies and the noble voices of the 
gentlemen, 

What has been said of singing equally applies to solo instrumentalists. 
Who can wonder any more at the extraordinary performances on the 
violin, when last year we had a dear boy about twelve years old, and 
this season lovely girls a little older, performing, with equal execution, 
and perhaps with superior feeling, to all the great solo violinists! Who 
can wonder at astonishing pianoforte playing, when we have children @ 
both sexes placing their pretty half grown hands on the instrument, and 
doing more with them than artists who have lived them three times over. 
If anything be astonishing and enchanting, it is to see these dear 
industrious children outstripping all before them. 

Mr. Editor, my remarks are true, but they are not unkindly directed 
against any one. The result of them is this, viz., to encourage what is 
truly meritorious rather than that which is very extraordinary; but if 
wonders are to be admired beyond that which is really valuable in art, 
let those children (who have to sacrifice their health) have the full 
advantage of it, for they are indeed REALLY MARVELLOUS, and tend to 
make the great attempts of older and more experienced performers, com- 
paratively, mere ordinary practitioners. 

There are only two ways in which older artists can ever shew their 
superiority over these infants, viz. by becoming intelligent contrapuntists 
and composers, and by being able to do full justice to the composi- 
tions of the great masters. 
The time is coming, and now is, when we shall see children composing 
with the same facility as most of our modern performers, for there is no 
earthly reason why the compositions of young people should not be equal 
to those who write without having the slightest regard to counterpoint. 
In this belief, I remain very truly yours, 

GrorcE Frencu FLOWERS. 
PS. Many, with myself enjoyed a vast treat on Monday last, at the 
“ Musical Union,” a society which should be enco’ by MUSICIANS, 
and one which reflects credit on Mr. Ella, who so energetically puts 
forth the claims of classical music in the presence of the highest walks 





of society. 
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To Leopold ve Mever. 


Pianist with a hundred fingers, 
Play on, I love to hear the sound 
Thundering through the startled air, 

As if a tempest sighed around, 
—-The lone and listening ear. 

Then dying 
Like a pleasant zephyr, gently sighing, 
Over the painted and waving flowers, 

"Till every key 
Utters a harmony, 
Like the murmur of the wind 
Lost in the beautiful heads 
That bow o’er those flower beds, 
~~And then again rippling like some laughing stream, 
That through the lazy summer hours 
Singeth its lonely fountain song, 
Like a continuous dream, 
Which lasts through an evening long, 
When the amber glory crouches 
In gold on the heavy west, 
And the beautiful purple blushes 
Flash twilight’s heavy breast, 
And then again like the pealing thunder, 
Which tears the dark grey clouds asunder, 
Startling sense and thought, 
With the passion suddenly uttered, 
As if « fiery fancy wrought 
In every teeming note 
That muttered, 
Or pealed its vehement music forth, 
As storm-clouds streaming from the north, 
In elemental grandeur breathe, 
Their tempest-roar abroad. 
On still—methinks thy music is 
The voice of nature’s God. 
Modifying, 
Breathing, dying, 
Hoping, sighing, 
Sobbing, crying, 
Thirsting and enjoying, 
Laughing, cloying, 
As universal nature doth 
East, west, and north, and south, 

Beneath the golden air. 

Methinks a maid’s young heart 

Lends to that music part 

Of all the pensive thoughts that lie 

In the lasting agony: 

Of her unsettled love ; 

Like the voice of a dove, 

Who singeth from a fresh brake, 

In the morning, to its mate. 

Now—now—oh woe—oh deep despair !— 
How dreary—ay—how dreary— 
Life seems a-weary 

Beneath its heavy load. 
But now all glowed 

With happiness around me, 

And now, all that I feel is agony! 

Lonely and sad, 

Paused—I grow mad— 
On—on—in storm—it is the shrieking cry, 
The war shout, and the battle symphony— 

The cannon-roar, 
Where man, the merciless, 
Slakes his thirst for blood 

In the distress 

And woe, and tears, 

Wrenched out from suffering dust. 
On still—'tis love—'tis passion, 

In all its hope and trust, 

Poured forth in the joy and the fashion 
Of panting souls, when lips are sighing 
Upon each other, cloyed and dying 

With joy too deep. 

Thy delicate notes steep 

My troubled senses in a sleep, 

So dense and tender, 

Sense cannot render 





Count of its countless joy. 
On—on—I cannot cloy— 
On—on—I cannot tire— 
Thy bursting touch of fire 
Sweeps through each vein, 
And fills my throbbing brain, 
With thoughts that slay 
By passion over much ; 
Clouding Fancy's dreamy day 
With grief’s that chafe and crush 
Their bed. 
Around is spread 
A melancholy night, 
And then, again, a light, 
As if a fairy chorus were 
Mellowing the sunny air 
Of the young spring. 
Check—check thy hand, 
And fling 
Thy fingers o’er the chords no more— 
T can endure no more— 
No more—no more— 
Break off. I wake, 
And still throughout the chamber 
The atmospheric cadences 
Tremble and shake, 
With al) the melancholy left, 
When some ideal joy is reft, 
And leaves the spirits lonelily to dream 
Over the woes that are, and the joys that only seem ; 
For sorrow only hath endurance here, 
The glad is ever false—the real, alone, the tear. © 
c. 


MEMORIAL SONNETS.—By Dzsmonp Ryan. 
No. 1. 
When o’er the map of Memory the heart 
In musing fondness faithfully retraces 
Each harbourage of joy, and instant start 
Into full-breathing life those welcome faces 
That smiled on us of old—and scenes and places 
Of love and linked beauty rise again. 
And hours return from shadowy dreams bye-gone 
With all their gladness winnow’d from past pain, 
Like prodigals more sweet for absence long:— 
The Soul, comparative in Fancy’s dome, 
Tho’ Recollection brighter lights may lend, 
Awaking Love and Pleasure from their tomb— 
*Mong all its honied stores that hopes transcend, 
Sees nought endearing like our Childhood’s home. 
No. 2. 
The electric chain is struck, and lo! arise 
Forms and young smiles, the links of cronied loves— 
Life’s bland affections, school-boy sympathies 
Which time nor tide of good or ill removes— 
Sweet play-day dalliance in our favourite groves, 
Or home-returns endear’d with mother’s kiss 
Long treasur’d for her bright-eyed petling’s lipp— 
Old nurse’s glowing cheek, her warm caress 
And honest eye with tears of pride that dripp— 
Dear sister's ringing laugh—Night’s merry hours— 
The song of Infancy once fondly heard— 
The garden-spot still fresh with fragrant flowere— 
Gushing in living springs of light afford 
The heart it liveliest joy, the tongue its weakliest work. 
No, 3. 
Fill’d with the past the soul exulting flies, 
Till Sorrow breaking Recollection’s spell 
Points to the tomb where lock’d eternal lies 
Youth with his brother Love :—alas! to tell 
The sweets and joys beneath that buried dwell ! 
The heaving heart—the eye’s quick-rising drop— 
Soft Pity kindled at another’s woe— 
The ing hopes all raptures that o’ertop— 
Beyond redemption sepulchred below ! 
nd after years bemock those youthful dreams, 
Or coldly summon them in gossip hour, 
And Wisdom spurns what Folly now beseems, 
And Age rejects each gift from Feeling’s dower, 
Nor spares one glossy leaf to Boyhood’s Passion-flower! 
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Provincial Entelligence. 


WatsaLt.—Recently, at the Philosophical Iustitution, Mr. Darwell 
delivered a lecture on music as a means of social union, before the 
members of the institution, in their lecture room. He showed that 
music had, in common with other sciences, received a beneficial stim- 
ulus at the Reformation, and traced its history from that period to 
the present in a graceful dissertation, replete with carious and inter- 
esting anecdote. He contended that, in social life, the influence of 
“sweet sounds” was of the most salutary character. That they drew 
out the gentler and better emotions of the heart, lessened the asperities 
of character, restrained the bad tendencies, and bound men together 
in harmony not unlike their own. It might be objected that music 
was frequently found in connection with sensuality and every other 
kind of evil. True; but that was the abuse and not the use of music. 
Did the musical sounds convey the improper impression to the mind, 
when heard apart from the words that had been mischievously asso- 
ciated with them? Was there sedition or treason in the air of “ Rule 
Britannia?” Not so! But the Chartist had given utterance to his 
frenzy to that tune, and the Repealer had fettered it to the expression 
of his dream. Still the fault lay not in the tune, and he would under- 
take to say that 

He who hath no music in his soul, 
Is fit for treason, strategem, and spoil. 


He advocated the propriety of forming a Madrigal Society in con 

nection with the insfittuion. It might be objected, respectable parties 
will not like to meet persons of less respectability than themselves in 
such a society, and you cannot exclude such persons. He hardly 
understood this. Respectability did not consist in wealth, but char- 
acter—the mind and morals were the standard of the man.—There 
had been too wide a separation between the different classes of society, 
and he hoped it would not continue as it was fraught with mischief. 
Let them, then, hear no more of an objection so shallow and so absurd. 
Let them lay aside ridiculous ideas of superiority, and meet their 
neighbours on a common ground for their common benefit. The 
lecture was very ably illustrated by performances on the organ and 
piano-forte, by Mr. George Hay, of Wolverhampton, and vocal music, 
by the talented Wolverhampton madrigal choir. We were delighted 
with the madrigal and German part songs with which we were 
favoured. The introduction of the Russian national anthem gave Mr. 
Darwell opportunity to compare it with that of this country—the 
former as a servile panegyric,—the latter as a prayer for the monarch. 
The lecture and illustrations were loudly applauded, and, at the close, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Darwell, Mr. Hay, and the choir, moved by 
Mr. J. Forster, and seconded by the Mayor, was carried unanimously. 


MancuesteR.—The concert at the theatre last Monday evening, to 
aid the Lady Godiva Precession funds, was well attended, but not so 
nnmerously as anticipated. Mr. Pearsall sang with refined taste and 
expression, and was loudly encored in “The flag that brav’d a thou- 
sand years.” Mrs. Page and Miss Aston were encored in the duet, 
“T know a bank.” Indeed, encores ruled the night, for the honour 
was subsequently repeated to Mrs. Page and Miss Aston in two other 
songs. The same evidence of approbation was awarded to Signor 
Poznanski, on the violin. 


On Tuesday afternoon, a juvenile concert was given, under the 
direction of Mr. R. Andrews, at the Atheneum concert room, attended 
by a respectable and numerous auditory. The selection consisted of 
sacred songs, duets, trios, and instrumental pieces; amongst the 
former, “The Infant’s Prayer,” sung by Miss Elizabeth Andrews, 
with Mr. William Linley’s accompaniment on the violoncello, was 
much admired, as also Miss Maria B, Hawes’ new song, “O Lord thou 
Father,” tastefully sung by Miss Andrews, accompanied on the sera- 
phine by Mr. Henry Walker. The andante from Beethoven’s sym- 
phony, in C, was neatly played by Master R. H. Andrews, on the 
concertina ; Mr. H. Walker, piano-forte; Mr. R. Andrews, violin ; 
Mr. William Lindley, violoncello. “When the Rosy Morn appears,” 
by Shield, was sung by three young ladies, accompanied by Master 
R. H. Andrews on the concertina. Henri Herz’s ballad, “Why 
are you weeping, dear mother,” was sweetly sung by Miss Fanny 
Shore. Master E. Andrews, nine years of age, then played some airs 
on the violin, accompanied by his father, and acquitted himself 
admirably. He also took part in Corelli’s trio, in D, with Mr. W. 
Lindley, and was loudly applauded. The Misses Litherbrow sang a 
duet, by Novello, “ Sweet, sister, sweet,” Hobbs’ ballad, “The Captive 
Greek Girl,” and took part in “Sound ye the timbrel,” arranged by 
Mr. R. Andrews, in which Miss Andrews took the guitar, and her 
brother the harp. The second part opened with the pastoral sym- 
phony from Handel’s Messiah, with concertina and seraphine, followed 








by a trio, written and composed by Mrs. Balls, sister to Mr. R. An- 
drews, entitled “The Sabbath Bell,” effectively and pleasingly,sung ; 
also Dr. Arne’s “ Where the bee sucks,” by Miss Elizabeth Andrews. 
Miss Andrews accompanied herself on the piano-forte in Glover's 
“Merry is the greenwood,” which evidently pleased considerably. 
The two sisters also sang Sir Henry Bishop’s duet, “ As it fell upon a 
day.” Weber’s Polonaise was executed as a double duet upon two 
piano-fortes, by Master and Miss Andrews, Miss Litherbrow and Mr. 
Henny Walker. Master Richard Hoffman Andrews’, in his own 
variations, “ Le Carnaval de Venise,” on the piano-forte, was warmly 
applauded ; as was his fantasia, by Thalberg, in the first part. He 
played also several Irish airs on the concertina, originally written for 
the violin by Spohr, We understand Master Andrews is shortly to 
perform in London, in the concert room of the Society of British 
Musicians, and we cordially wish him success. He is endowed with 
natural gifts, and untiring perseverance, which must promote his 
advancement in his profession. The concert terminated at a quarter 
to five o’clock, and gave satisfaction to all present.—( Manchester 
Chronicle. ) 


Dvusiriy.—One of the most brilliant concerts of the season was that 
given by the Anacreontic Society last evening, and at an early hour 
the Round Room of the Rotundo was filled to the doors. The com- 
mittee having engaged especially for this concert the valuable services 
of Miss Birch and her sister Miss Eliza Birch, with the highly gifted 
violinist M. Vieuxtemps. The programme was as follows ; 


Paar I. 
Overture—"‘Leonora,” .. +. «+ o8 «+ «+ «+ «+ «+ «+ Beethoven. 
Quartet—“ Where the bee sucks,” Miss Birch, Miss Eliza Birch, 

Mr. Bishop, and Signor Sapio. .. «- «+ e+ «+ ++ +» Arne, 
Song—“ Peace Inviting,” Miss Elizabeth Birch .. .. .- ~. Sir H, Bishop 
Le Tremolo—Capricio for the Violin, on a theme by Beethoven, 

M. Vieuxtemps .. .. se oe «+ os De Beriot 


Scena and Cavatina—from the new opera, Ernani, Miss ‘Birch Verdi. 


Song—“ Nora M’Shane,” Mr. M. Bishop .._.. .. +. +» ++ Horn. 
Duet—* A figlia incauta,” Miss Birch and Miss E. Birch .. .. Donizetti. 
Ballad—“ The Gondolier,” Miss Birch .. «.. «. «+ «+ «+ Balfe. 
Fantasia—Violoncello, Mr. Pigott .. +. « «+ ++ «+ «+ Batta. 
Paar Il. 

Overture—“ Anacreon,”.. .. .. + «ss «+ o oe e¢ ee Cherubini. 
Quartet—‘ Sleep, gentle Lady,” Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch, Mr. 

Bishop, and Signor Sapio .. .. +. «+ «+s «+ «- «+ Sir H. R. Bishop 
Grand Air—“ Jours de mon enfance,” (Pre aux cleres,) Violin 

obligato, M. Vieuxtemps, Miss Birch... .. +. «+ «+ Herold. 


Ballad—“ Aileen Mavourneen,” Miss E. Birch .. .. .. .. Roche, 

Solo Violin -“* Le Carnaval de Venise,”” M. Vieuxtemps 

Duet—“ Py = my Birch .c ts be of co 06 100 — 
“ Light of my soul,” Aspull. 

Songs— S tees off to the Sonat Miss Birch .. «. Miss Masson. 

Overture—"Oberen,” 1. os) co) se te tp te ote. y 


The performance of the celebrated violinist, Mons. Vieuxtemps, was 
such as at once to win unanimous admiration ; he resorted to no mere 
tricks to produce his effects ; the greatest proof of his genius was the 
gradual but certain progress which it made upon the auditory. The 
difficulties he subdued were wonderful; but no vain parade marked 
his success, and his clear, decisive, yet finished style, required no 
extrinsic artifices to make it truly attractive. In the capricio on a 
theme of Beethoven, he played with exquisite delicacy, and the 
vibrating movements of the instrument expressed the tremulous tones 
which were linked with the subject in a most happy union. The 
capricio was encored, and in the other pieces he selected, Mons. Vieux- 
temps proved equally effective, so that even those who were ignorant of 
the difficulties he had to meet with felt aware that an extraordinary artist 
was before them. Miss Birch, whose natural powers have been cultivated 
and improved by a residence in Italy, sang with the sweetest purity 
and feeling ; and in the scena from Verdi’s opera of Ernani. she dis- 
played much fluency of manner, and a sustained use of the voice trying 
to any organ. Miss E. Birch is a very clever girl and sings very pleas- 
ingly ; we should say she is a singer of considerable promise. Mr. 
Pigott, in the fantasia for the violoncello by Batta, on themes from 
Norma and Lucia di Lammermoor, played with admirable judgment 
and feeling. Among the company were his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant of Dublin and all the fashionables. 


Hertrorp. — The fourth and last concert of the Hertford Glee 
Society for the season 1844.5, took place on Wednesday evening, when 
the Assembly Room at the Shire Hall was filled even to overflowing. 
The performances were conducted by Mr. Charles Bridgman with his 
usual good taste, and were distinguished by a new accession of musical 
talent in the persons of two young ladies — the Misses A, and M. Wil- 
liams, from London. These ladies have earned considerable celebrity, 
and they certainly possess endowments and qualifications which must 
ensure success in their profession. They have fine voices, good taste, 
great power of expression, and artistical skill, and their warm reception 
evinced that a Hertford audience is not slow to appreciate real merit. 
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Amongst the most noticeable of the performances we may mention 
Clement White’s clever and highly popular duet, “ Tell, sister, tell,” 
which was beautifully sung by the Misses Williams, the voicos blending 
in the most perfect and effective manner. Purcell’s music in the 
Tempest was an excellent performance; the airs, which were sung by 
the Misses A. and M. Williams, gave to the latter an opportunity of 
displaying the varied powers of her deep full.toned voice; the chorusses 
were also excellently sung. “ By the sad sea waves,” was sung by Miss 
M. Williams in a very charming manner, and was deservedly encored. 
“ La piu pura,” a pretty duet by Gabussi, by the Misses Williams, was a 
great treat to all who had “ music in their souls.” The intonation of 
both the ladies was remarkably clear and beautiful; and the rich and 
disciplined voice of Miss M. Williams was developed with great effect. 
The precision of the two voices was astonishing. Macfarren’s sparkling 
duet, “ Two merry Gipsies,” also by the Misses Williams, was exqui- 
sitely sung. If gipsies had such fascinating capabilities as their repre- 
sentatives, on this occasion, they would be as potent, if not quite as 
dangerous, as the syrens of poetic fable. The audience seemed to be of 
our opinion, and liked the impersonation so well, that the gipsies were 
called upon to fascinate them a second time. The last song, “ Ah! I 
dare not sing,” by Miss A. Williams, was very effectively rendered, in 
express contradiction of the fact stated by the cantatrice. Fiction is 
allowed in poetry, and we presume in song also, or surely the lady who 
so sweetly told us she dared not sing—displaying at once the richness, 
sweetness, and extent of her voice, its cultivation, and her own concep- 
tive power and taste—would have been called to account for her melo- 
dious mis-statemept. The company did not regard her to “ the letter,” 
and were only deterred by a consideration of the extent of the physical 
exertion which she had already made, from calling upon her to tell them 
again that—she dared not sing! Of the instrumental performances it is 
only necessary to say that they were excellent as ever. Under the 
guidance of the good genius that presides over its performances, the 
Glee Society always evinces in this department a degree of excellence 
which has seldom been attained by amateurs. We trust that through 
many future seasons they will continue their performances with equal 
credit and success, under the same valuable leader.—( Hertford Mercury.) 








Miscellaneous. 


Miss Bassano.—This young lady has just made another 
brilliant step in her profession by the performance of Romeo to 
a delighted audience at Venice. This talented young artist, on 
whom the eyes of musical England are now turning with 
real anxiety, although a native of this country, is Italian 
by her paternal parent, who was a tradesman in London. By 
the early loss of her father, she was at the age of fifteen years 
compelled to begin her career in the very humblest walk of the 
profession: that is, as a chorus singer at the Italian Opera. 
We remember her a little timid girl, with simple child-like 
manners, an affectionate temper, and spirits liable to brief fits 
of depression. She was soon removed to the Royal Academy, 
where she was remarkable for her excellent sight-singing. She 
will return to England next autumn twelvemonth. If we are to 
believe the accounts in the Italian papers, she is likely to take 
the lead at once in her profession. Her style of singing was 
always decidedly dramatic, and her taste pure and elevated. 


Tue Principat Sincers for the ensuing Worcester Mu- 
sical Festival are now all engaged; they are as follows :— 
sopranos, Miss Rainforth, Miss A. Williams, and Miss Whit- 
nall ;—contraltos, Miss M. Williams, and Mr. Young ;— 
tenors, Messrs. Hobbs and Pearsall ;—basses, Herr Staudig] 
and Machin. The scheme presents, as usual, a great pre- 
ponderance of Handel’s music. Four of his works will be per- 
formed entire, the Dettingen Te Deum, his grand coronation 
Pov “ My heart is inditing,” the Messiah, and Acis and 

alatea. 





Tue Pore AnD THE ATHENZUM.—(“ Mentis gratissimus 
Error."—Horace.) A statement appeared a short time ago 
in the Atheneum of an organ used in the Cappella Sestina. 
We can easily picture to our minds the consternation of the 
cardinals on receiving this bit of heresy on the part of the 
editor. From time immemorial the musical services in the 
Pope’s Chapel have never been profaned by the accompaniment 
of musical instruments ; but it appears that the ardent imagi- 
nation of the critic has actually desecrated the sacred temple 
of the Pope with the presence of an organ! The writer doth 
not, it is true, say whether built by Gray or Hill, this Pope’s 
organ, nor does he state whether our friends the English 
organists ever tried its stops during their visits to the Holy 
City, but that he has said enough to disturb the occupant of 
the papal chair we can readily believe. We may fairly pre- 
sume that the writer is very imaginative: perhaps it would be 
more correct to attribute this Japsus to a kind of writing, ac- 
cording to Addison, “ wherein the poet quite loses sight of 
nature, and entertains his reader’s imagination with the cha- 
racters and actions of such things as have no existence.” Or, 
as Dryden would classify this creative power of organ building, 
“ the fairy way of writing, depending solely on the writer's 
imagination, having no pattern to follow, it must be worked 
altogether out of his own invention.” We trust that in 
noticing the above flight of fancy, we shall not be accused of 
infringing on our privileges, since it is of the most vital im- 
portance in historical record to notice any change in the 
musical service of the Sistine Chapel, which, like the Colos- 
seum itself, has withstood the revolutions of centuries in its 
simple grandeur, still the pride of “ the Niobe of nations.”— 
(Ella’s Musical Record.) 


Tue VeTERAN Branam.—A fragment of the Morning 
Post of July 12, 1787, has been forwarded to us by a corre- 
spondent, containing that day’s “ bill of fare” of the “ Royalty 
Theatre, Well Street, near Goodman’s Fields,” London: and 
among other dishes we find the following :—“ The soldier tired 
of war's alarms, by Master Braham!” At that time Lord 
North was England’s prime minister; Pitt and Franklin, 
Burke and Washington, were prominent performers on the 
public stage; Louis XVI. still wore his head, and Tom Paine 
was sharpening the axe for its removal; Seringapatam was un- 
stormed by Cornwallis; Burns was in his prime, and Cowper 
still delighting the world by his verse; Byron was a child in 
arms, Napoleon a name unknown, and Mrs. Siddons only 
dawning into fame. Braham has outlived them all—and, after 
a lapse of nearly fifty-eight years, is still before the public, 
“living to please, and pleasing to live!” The voice that 
charmed the ear (if he were musical) of George the Third 
when he had still three and thirty years to reign, may also have 
been heard by his great grandson, Albert, Prince of Wales. 


M. Juxxren has postponed his “ Monster Concert,” at the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, till the 20th inst. 


THALBERG is about to leave Paris for Ems on the Rhine, 
for the benefit of his wife’s health. He has engagements to 
play at eight different philharmonic societies between Paris and 


Strasburgh. 


Mitan.—The newspapers here are in raptures with a new 
tenor, Signor Traversi (Mr. Travers) who has played at several 
towns in the vicinity with immense success. Signor Traversi 
is an Englishman by birth and has been four years in Italy, 
studying with equal ardor and success. 
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MacrarreEn’s symphony in C sharp minor—Leopold de 
Meyer-—and the Milanolos are the noyelties at the next 
Philharmonic. 


Cuarzs Fittscu, the wonderful pianist, died at Venice, 
on Whit-Sunday, after a protracted illness. The poor little 
fellow was thus cut off at the early age of fourteen. His 
malady was consumption. Never was there a greater loss to 
the musical art. Never was there a more cruel deprivation to 
friends and parents, The transcendant genius of little Filtsch 
was only rivalled by the angelic sweetness of his disposition. 
He was too gentle, too loving, for this rough world. The few 
months we passed, two years ago, in close intimacy and con- 
stant association with him, will remain, as long as memory fails 
us not, among our dearest and happiest, though alas! most 
melancholy associations. Little did we then think that a voice 
so musical—a smile so lovely, a heart so deep, so tender— 
would, ere two short years had fled, have passed away into a 
dream. That which was Charles Filtsch is now a name! 
Thus the good die first, and the weak are left to mourn their 
loss. But there is still the hope which faith in the infinite 
bestows. The body of Filtsch can decay, and the beauty and 
grace fall away from it like dust, leaving in their flight a 
thing— 


To make men tremble who never weep! 


But the surpassing spirit, which that body feebly held, cannot 
perish—not having the properties of clay nor the attributes of 
mortality. It is a part of the divine essence—inexplicable— 
indestructible—and is gone where we would fain hope to meet 
with it hereafter. What consolation can there be for the 
brother, Joseph Filtsch, and those who knew him from his 
cradle, if not this? Poor Charles !—where art thou now ?— 


The dark arrow fled in the noon! 


But whither does it tend—where will it stop—where will it 
rest at peace for ever ? D. 


Sicnor CAvALLO, the celebrated extempore pianist, has 
just arrived in London from Paris. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our concert notices are once more, and for the last time, unavoidably 
postponed. 


Subscriptions received: Messrs. STANISTREET—HAVERFIELD—HUDSON 
—WricHT—GranT—Moses—ErsARD—RowE—Buck— SToMPFF— 
RicHarps—PicoTt—Mrs. PLUMMER— Misses Patten — Mc LEAN 
—Mad. D’EIcuTHAL. 








Avdbertisements. 





CLARA SEYTON’S MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Under the immediate patronage of H. R. H. the Princess Sophia; H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Gloucester; and the Rt. Hon, Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. 


PRINCESS’ CONCERT ROOM, CASTLE STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 11, Miss Clara Seyton will give her 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMEDY, with SONGS and RECITATIONS. Between 
the parts, Miss Clara Seyton will sing “FOLLY AS IT FLIES,” a modern | lyric, 
written for her by Mrs. C. Baron Wilson, and conclude with « A MUSICAL 
SCAMPER OVER EUROPE,” written for her by Albert Smith, Esq. Pianoforte, 
Mr. W. Masters. Admission 2s. Reserved 2s. 6d. Tickets to be had at the 


Rooms ; at Cramer and Co.’s, Regent Street ; Duff and Hodgson’s, Oxford Street ; 


and of Miss Clara Seyton, 15, Old Old. | Cavendish Street, Cavendish 
open at half-past 7, to commence at 8 pag ery 











“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 


DUET, 
Composed expressly for, and sung with unbounded applause by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 
The Words by DESMOND RYAN. The Music by CLEMENT WHITE. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


Published by PROWSE, C,. Nicholson’s Flute eit 13, Hanway Street, 
Oxford Street, London, and to be had of every music seller in town and country. 





MUSICAL UNION. 
For the Seventh Mosting. M.M, Vieuxtemps, Deloffre, Tolbecque, Hill, and 
Rousselot, are eines atk an erent a solo on the piano. A 
quartet, by Hayan, a quintet by zart, and tet in C, by Beethoven, 
will constitute the programme,—J. ELLA, Dirzcros. 





THE HARP. 
MR. H. J. TRUST, 
Professor of the Warp, 


ae of N. C. Bochsa) and recently Conductor of the Music and Harpist to the 
Opera Company of the Havannah, respectfully informs his friends and the 
ublic that he has returned to land to resume his profession as Teacher of the 
arp. For rd ply at his residence, No. 20, NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD 


STREET. The highest references will be given. 





Shortly will be Published, Price 3s. 6d., 
VALSE-MAZUREA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

COMPOSED 
BY F. NORTON ERITH; 
TAUNTON. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN COVERED STRINCS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
Cordes de Violon de Paganini in real Silver. 
JAMES DODD 


STRING COVERER, of Holloway, having been entrusted with the secret for 
preparing these Strings, as used by the late ge Paganini, in his wonderful 
performance (by his only pupil, the tow | Sivori), now begs to offer them most 
respectfully to professors, amateurs, and the public at large, as a lum, 
uniting a softness and brilliancy of tone, surpassing every other string in present 
use, and as one of the greatest improvements in the art. 
J.D, hes also prepared 3rds and 4ths, Violoncello, on the same ee with 
plated wire, which he can confidently recommend. Testimonials 
distinguished British and Foreign professors may be seen at the manufacturer’s. 
May be had at Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street; Purdy and Fend’s, 
Oxendon Street; Monro and May, Holbo: 
Manufacturer’s, Image Cottage, Holloway. 


Bars; Turner, Poultry ; and at the 








COVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
Orrice—32, SACKVILLE STREET. 
At a Meeting of the Committee, held on the 31st of May, 1845, 
Robert Vaughan, Esq., Q. C., in the Chair. 
It was resolved unanimously 


That the Committee’s best thanks be given to Charles Salaman, Esq., for the dis- 
interested kindness with which he has conceived and carried at his own sole 
risk and e , the recent Concert for institution, by + ae hdl gor od 
iar Salamnen oneal aged a able am f = The Cam 

4 an 0) ly su as the - le amount 0! ts, om 
mittee desire to acknowledge not merely a ane freely given benefit 
of Mr. Salaman’s professional ability and tery portion of time 


he has sacrificed, and the amount of risk and anxiety which Te, erePeisy ox 
dertaken and borne for the sake of the Governesses’ cause. 
CHARLES W. KLUGH, Secretary. 








WILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ON MONDAY EVENING, JUNE tue 2nn, ar EIGHT o’Crock, 
Mz. Witson will give a selection, of the favorite 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Song—My heart’s in the. Eihenty Pinch o’Donuil Dhuibh—Come under my 
laidie—The bard’s legacy—Hame came our gudeman at e’en—Jessie, the flower 0’ 
lane—John Grumlie—The lass 0’ Gowrie—Wha'll buy Caller Harring—Roy’s 
wife of Aldivalloch—The first blast of the trumpet—Muirland Willie, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Land. 


Mr. Wilson has resumed his Entertainments at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Wednesdays, at Two o’clock. 
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aaron NEW OPERA, THE ENCHANTRESS. 
performing Oat the sist sae Drury Lane, with even greater success than 


8. d, 
cuit Knight, romance sung ty Madame Anne 


Thillon 2 
Slumber’s Pinions oer me p or, I love her as the Heaven I love, 
When Slu Mr. lay, 


b ee ° 6 
The Young Nadir- ae oe Madame Thillon oe 
She loves him, ballad, Mr. Borrani es ve P ee 
When this enchantment I behold, song, Me. Harrie Harrison ee ° ee oe 
Oh, hither plume thy wing, cavatina, ee « 8 
In the Prest.—All the rooeias | Bongs, ie: and various ents for the 
Pianoforte, by Moscheles, 
Watts, &c. &e. 
a following arrangements are already sil 
The o eo +. 
The favorite ‘on Aiea, in books, by Barrowes ee ee ée P| 
Quadrilles, by Coote ée “s ee + 
Rondo on Madame Thillon’ favorite romance, by C. W. Glover 
> CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


SECOND EDITION, PRICE 2s, 


“THE MAIDS OF MERRY ENGLAND,” 
Composed and sung with so much applause at the concerts of the Distin Family by 
the composer, J TAMES PERRING, is now published, and may be had of all pe Bs 
sellers. N.B.—Persons in the country finding any difficulty in procuring this song 
may have it sent, post free, by remitting 2s. in stamps to the publisher, 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 
MESSRS. WESSEL & CO. 


Having since the dissolution of Partnership with Mr. Stapleton been actively em 
ployed in the Publication of new Works, solicit the attention of Professors and 
Amateurs to their highly valuable Catalogue, which it is their intention to continue 
to enrich with the names of authors of the highest standing. 
PIANO, VIOLIN, & VIOLONCELLO. 
Series, No. 51, Third Grand Trio, in A minor, Op. 124, 15s., by L. Spomr. 
50, Fifteenth ditto, Op. 167, 12s., by REISssicER. 
———— 49, Second ditto, Op. 123, 15s. by L. Spon. 
48, First ditto, Op. 121, 13s. 6d, by Kantrwopa. 
This Series contains all the best Trios by Reissiger, Mayseder, Hummel, and 
eighteen by Beetuovey, not to be found in any other Collection 
The same TRIOS also for PLANOFORTE, FLUTE, AND VIOLONCELLO, 
arranged by J. CLINTON. 
THE CROWN DIAMONDS. 
The Overture and the whole of the Airs, for Piano Solo, £1 8s. 6d. 
Musard’s popular Quadrilles, Solo and Duet, 4s. each. 
BOSISIO. 
Upwards of fifty sets of Quadrilles and Waltzes by this popular author are pub- 
— to which several new sets will shortly be added. Piano Solo and Duet, each, 4s. 
Military Band or Orchestra. Quintett, 4s. 6e. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Six Songs, = 57, dedicated to Miss Dolby, are now published separately, including 
ZULEIKA.” 


the admired “ 
MOLIQUE. 

Six Songs, Op. 25, expressly written for Wessel and Co.’s Series of German Songs, 
are publishing with translations by C. J. Riethmiiller, among which is “Come 
dearest come,” by Prince ALBERT. 

H. W. ERNST. 


Grand Caprice and Finale sur “Il Pirata,” Violin with Piano, Op. 16, 6s. 
Le Carnaval de Venise, Andante and Variations Burlesques sur “ Cara mamma 


mia,”’ Op. 18, 6s. 
CHOPIN. 
4me Ballade, Op. 52, 4s. 8me Polonoise, Op. 53, 3s. 6d. 4me Scherzo, Op. 54, 5s 
2 Nocturnes, Op. 55, 3s. 6d. 9th Set of Mazurkas, Op. 56, 4s. 6d. 
CZERNY. 


L’ART DE DELIER LES DOIGTS, Fifty Etudes pour le Piano. (These studies 
are intended to give freedom and extension to the fingers), bein ema of 
his celebrated “ Etude de la Velocité.” Op. 740. Price 8s. each 


THALBERG. 


The tw latest compositions are—3mzs NOCTURNO, Op. 51, (bis) 3s., anda 
Grand Fantasia on the Grand March by Berlioz, entitled 


L’APOTHEOSE DE NAPOLEON. (0p.58) Price 6s. 

*,* In addition to the foregoing works, W. and Co. have much pleasure to 
announce that Mr. WESSEL has just returned from Paris with a variety of MS. 
compositions by 

CG B’Oo'? Fn, 
ROSENHAIN, 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


PIXIS, THALBERG and PANOFKA, LINDPAINTNER, CAMUS, &c.; and 
several sets of Waltzes and Quadrilles by 


BOSISIO, 
ary aol writer for Dance Music of the day. The above will be published 


(Catalogues gratis.) 
No. 67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 





arrangem 
es, Coote, Glover, Rimbault, 
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LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


“urn 


ST. PAUL, 
A SACRED ORATORIO, COMPOSED BY 
FELIY MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
The Oratorio complete, with Pianoforte accompaniment, price 32s. 


The following Pieces may all be had singly :— 

The overture, as a duet, arranged by the author .. 

To God on high be thanks .. ee ee 

And the many that believed .. ee 

Men, brethren, and fathers (Stephen’s song) 

Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets .. 

Stone him to death (chorus) .. ee ee 

To thee, O Lord aa oe 

Happy and blest are they -. 

Consume them all ee 

But the Lord is mindful of His own 

And as he journeyed .. : ee 

Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling (chorale) 

O God have mercy .. 

I praise thee, O Lord (air and chorus) 

Now we are ambassadors (duettino) .. 

How lovely are the messengers (chorus) 

I will sing of thy great mercies ee 

Thus saith the Lord .. 

O thou the true and only light (chorale) 

But Paul and Barnabas ae oe 

For so hath the Lord (duet) .. ee 

Oh, be gracious, ye immortals (chorus) 

Know ye not that ye are His temple 

Be thou faithful unto death (with violoncello ‘obligato) 

Far be it from thy path de ee ee ee 

See what love hath the Father oe 

The tenor recitatives separate, Nos. 17, 19, 31, and 32 

The separate vocal parts ‘(printed). 
First and second soprano .. és ee ad ee 
First and second alto ve ee ee ee ee 
First and second tenor «eo oe ee ee ee 
First and second bass a 
The a orchestral parts (printed). 

First violin .. ee ee 
Second violin ee *e ee ee ee 
Viola .. oe ee ee oe ee oe 
Violoncello basso... ee ee ee 
Wind parts .. 
The full score, with German ‘and English text ae 
The whole of the choruses esmenged for four handayin three ‘books, ea. 6 


MENDELSSOHN. As s the hart: pants, Psalm 42 ae 10 
Single vocal parts .. es we 5 
Single orchestral parts 18 
When Isarel out of Egypt came, Psalm 114 10 
Single vocal parts .. 8 
Orchestral parts ee ee o 14 
Come let us sing, Psalm 5 ee ee 
Single vocal parts .. ee ee ee § 
Orchestral parts ee - 
BEETHOVEN ....Engedi, or David in the Wilderness, adapted 
to the music of “ Christus am Oelberge” 
Vocal seore .. ee ee ee ee 
Single vocal parts .. ee ee ee 
Orchestral parts ee 
SPOHR.........+ Last Judgment, vocal score "(the- pianoforte 
accompaniment arranged by V. Novello) 
God, thou art great .. ee ee ee 
Single vocal parts .. 
HAYDN.......... Creation (arr. by H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. ) 
Single vocal parts .. oe oe ee 
Orchestral parts es 
BIERY .........+» Faith and Adoration, a sacred cantata (er- 
ranged by J. Hiles) ee ee ee 
Single vocal parts 
Single orchestral parts es ee 
All orders should express “ Novello’s” ‘editions. 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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MR. WILLIAM VINCENT WALLACE 
Has the honour to announce his 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
FOR 
FRIDAY,.-JUNE tHE 271TH, 1845, 
IN THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
VOCALISTS. 
MapaMe DORUS GRAS, Miss HOBBS, anpd Miss DOLBY. 
Herr PISCHEK anDd_ Signor MARRAS. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
VIOLIN - + « « « « . ML, VIEUXTEMPS. 
PIANOFORTE . . . . . . MR. W. V. WALLACE. 
Who will perform 
SEVERAL NEW COMPOSITIONS, 
Accompanied by the Orchestra. 
Conpuctors—SIGNOR VISCONTI and M. DE GLIMES. 
Signor Marras will sing (by desire) “La Réve. 
Tickets to be had of all the principal Music Publishers. Reserved seats only of 
MARTIN AND Co., 87, PICCADILLY, 
(Chyrogymnast Establishment) 
Publishers of all the Compositions of Mr. Wallace. 


*,* Mr. Wallace has been compelled to defer his concert from the date originally 
a - account of not being able to engage a full orchestra on the evening 
intended. 


























GREAT CONCERT ROOM, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Under the immediate Patronage of their wo Highnesses the Duke and Duehess of 
Cambridge. 


M. BENEDICT 


Has the honor to announce that his 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT 
Is FIXED FOR 
MONDAY, tHe 16TH JUNE, 1845, 
TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST ONE 0’CLOCK PRECISELY. 
Principal Vocal Performers. 

MavpameE GRIS8JI, Mavame CASTELLAN, 
Mapiit. ROSETTI, Mapame RITA BORIO, 
MADEMOISELLE BRAMBILLA, 

Mapame BLAES MEERTI, AND Mantz. SCHLOSS, 
Mapame DORUS GRAS, Mapame EUGENIE GARCIA, 
Mapame F. LABLACHE, AND Miss RAINFORTH, 

Mrs. ALFRED SHAW. 














Sic. MARIO, * §1c. MORIANI, 81c. CORELLI, 
Sic. MARRAS, Sic. R. COSTA, Sic. BRIZZI, 
Sic. LABLACHE, AND Sic. FORNASARI, 








HERR STAUDIGL, anp HERR PISCHECK, 
HERR OBERHOFFER. 
Mz. JOHN PARRY. 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS: 


Sic. F. LABLACHE, 










PIANOFORTE M. LEOPOLD DE MEYER anp M. BENEDICT. 
VIOLIN M. VIEUXTEMPS anv _ Sicnor SIVORI. 
CLABIONET M. BLAES. Frencu Horn Sie. PUZZI. 





Engagements have been offered to several other distinguished Artistes. 
Conpucton . . M. BENEDICT. 


Boxes, Stalls, Reserved Seats near the Pianoforte, and Pit Tickets, 
(For which an early applicatiou is solicited) 

May be obtained of Cramer and Co., Jullien, and Addison and Hodson, Regent 
Street; Chappell, Mills, Nelson, Alleroft, Leader and Cock, and Ollivier, New 
Bond Street ; Mitchell (Royal Library), and C, Lonsdale, Old Bond Street; Sams 
(Royal Library), St. James’s Street; and of M. Benedict, 2, Manchester Square, 














THE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE 


HERR STAUDIGL 
Has the honor to announce that his first 
GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 25TH, 1845, 
On which occasion, the principal talent in London, both vocal and 
instrumental, will assist. 
Herr Staudigl will introduce, for the first time, several admired 
GERMAN CONVIVIAL SONGS, 
Composed by himself. 


Further particulars will be duly announced. Tick half. ea each. 
Reserved seats, fifteen shillings each. To be had at all =" steel ibeae Shops, 
and at Herr Staudigl’s, 8, Tavistock-row, Covent Garden. 


















MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


Has the honor to announce that his 


ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 
Will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 
to commence at Two o’Clock precisely, on which occasion he will'bé assisted by 
several eminent artistes. The orchestra will be complete and numerous. 

Tickets, 10s 6d., and reserved seats, 15s. each. May be had at fill the principal 
Music warehouses, and of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Sq. 


. MADAME DULCKEN’S 

GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 

AT THE ITALIAN OPERA CONCERT ROOM, 

FRIDAY, JUNE 6, to begin at Half-past One o’Clock precisely. 

Mesdames Grisi, Castellan, Dorus Gras, Schloss, Birch, Alfred Shaw, Rainforth, 
Anna Thillon, and Hasselt Barth: Signori Mario, Moriani, Corelli, Lablache, 
F, Lablache, Herren Staudigl, Oberhoffer, and Pischek. Mr. John Parry. Madame 
Dulcken and M. Leopold de Meyer, who will perform a Duet for two piano- 
fortes, expressly composed by him for the occasion, on Themes, from “ Le Desert ;” 
Herr Edouard Meyer and Mons. Blaes Meerti, a Duo Concertante for two Clarionets 
(first time of performance) ; — Camillo Sivori, a Solo on the Violin ; Sax Horns, 
M. Distin and his four Sons also : Mr. Benedict, Conductor. All the 
Boxes having been disposed of, Madame Dulcken solicits for an immediate applica- 
tion for the remaining Stalls, and the reserved Orchestra and Balcony Seats, and 
Pit Tickets at Messrs. Cramer, Chappell, Ollivier, Lonsdale, Leader, Mitchell, and 

all the principal Music-sellers, and of Madame Dulcken, 80, Harley Street. 


MISS CHRISTIANA WELLER 


Has the honor to announce that her CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY 
EVENING, JUNE 20, at Her Majesty’s Concert Room, Hanover Square. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. H. Boys. Further particulars will be shortly announced. Tickets, 7s. each, 
aud family tickets for four, 21s., may be had at the principal Music warehouses ; of 
Miss Weller, 11, Green Row, facing the College, Chelsea; ar at Mrs. and Miss Wel- 
ler’s new Pianoforte Academy, M. Faucher’s Rooms, 7, Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE, 


On FRIDAY, JUNE 20, 1845, at the 


ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, 

MONSIEUR JULLIEN has the honor to announce that he will give a CONCERT 
MONSTRE, on the same scale of grandeur as those conducted by him in Paris, 
at the JARDIN TURC, CASINO, and Champs Elysées, the Féte of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and other great occasions. The Orchestra will consist of 
THREE HUNDRED INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
Comprising the principal English and Foreign Artistes in the Metropolis, and pre- 
senting the greatest Congres Musicale ever assembled in this country. 

A COLOSSAL ORCHESTRA 

will be erected, for this occasion, at the southern extremity of the Gardens, where 
an extensive Promenade has recently been opened, capable of accommodating ten 
thousand persons. Further particulars will be es | announced. 

Tickets to be had at the Garden, the principal libraries, music-sellers, and of M. 
Jullien, Depot General de Musique Dansante,214, Regent Street Tickets obtained 
previous to the 13th, 2s. 6d.; entrance at the doors, 5s. 


GRAND. PERFORMANCE OF VOGAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, SPREAD EAGLE, WANDSWORTH. 
M R. CARD, 
(Principal Flute at Her Majesty’s Concerts of Ancient Musie, Sacred Harmonic 
Society, Exeter Hall, §c.,; 
Has the honour of announcing a 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE 12th, 1845, at Two o’Clock precisely. 


MISS KIRKHAM, 














VOCALISTS. 
MADAME DORUS GRAS, MRS. W. H. SEGUIN, 


MRS. ALEXANDER NEWTON, MISS LEY, 
MISS MARIA B. HAWES. 
MR. MANVERS, MR. W. H. SEGUIN, MR. BODDA, 


MR. JOHN PARRY. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Pianoforte, MRS. ANDERSON, Harp, MR. J. BALSIR CHATTERTON. 
Flutes, MR, CARD, AND MR. E. CARD. 
Violins, MR. LODER, AND MR. J. LODER. 
Viola, MR. HILL, Violoncello, MR. HATTON. 


The Orchestra will consist of the most Eminent Talent. 
Leader, Mr. Loder. Conductor, Sir H. R. Bishop. 


Tickets, 6s.; Family Tickets, to admit Four Persons, £1 1s.; to be had at Mr. 
Card’s Flute Manufactory, 29, St. James’s Street; Mr. C. Ollivier’s Musical Reposi- 
tory, and Mr. Lonsdale’s, Bond Street; at the Assembly Rooms, and principal Book- 
seliers in Wandsworth; at Mr. Batten’s, Library, Clapham Common; and at Mr. 
Sanders’s, Bookseller, Upper Tooting. 


London :—Printed by Somme Nichols, of Earl’s Court, Leicester Square, in the 
Couuty of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Earl’s Court. Leicester Square, afore- 
said and Published by George Purkess, at the ‘‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Deau- 
Street, Soho; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post 
paid: City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoster Row. Thursday, June 5, 1845.; 








